Esplanade  Concerts 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

• - Eleventh  Season  * 

Every  Evening  at  8:30  . July  6 to  30,  1939  (omitting  Saturdays) 
and  three  Children’s  Concerts  on  Wednesday  Mornings  at  10:30 


Founded  by  Arthur  Fiedler  in  the  Summer  of  1929. 


The  only  annual  free  outdoor  concerts  by  members  of  a major 
symphony  orchestra. 

Maintenance  of  these  performances  free  of  admission  charge 
is  made  possible  by  public-spirited  individuals  who  give  to  the  Es- 
planade Concerts  Fund  on  behalf  of  those  unable  to  give. 

Contributions  may  be  mailed  to:  The  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund, 
Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street,  Boston.  Or  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  fund  boxes  attached  to  posts  marked  by  white  pennants 
on  the  concert  grounds. 


Eleventh  Season  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts  * Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


THURSDAY,  JULY  6,  AT  8.30 

OPENING  CONCERT 


Programme 

1.  Hungarian  March,  “Rakoczy”  .. Berlioz 

2.  First  Movement  of  the  “Unfinished”  Symphony 

Schubert 

3.  Fugue  a la  Gigue  Bach-Hoist 

4.  Prelude  to  “The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg” 

Wagner 


Interval 

5.  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  Liszt 

6.  Prelude  to  “The  Deluge”  Saint -Saens 

(Solo  Violin:  Gaston  Elcus) 

7.  “Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods,”  Waltz.  . . J.  Strauss 

8.  Seventh  Slavonic  Dance  Dvorak 


FRIDAY,  JULY  7,  AT  8.30 


Rt,  j/n  I tes 


LUDWIG  van  BEETHOVEN.  Born  in  Bonn. 
Germany,  1770.  Died  in  Vienna,  1827. 

One  of  the  giants  among  composers  of  all  nations 
and  times.  He  brought  to  music  new  freedom  in  form, 
more  powerful  emotional  and  dramatic  expression, 
new  grandeur  and  variety  in  orchestration.  No  com- 
poser has  ever  surpassed  the  greatness  of  his  sym- 
phonies. all  nine  of  which  will  be  played  this  summer. 


SECOND  HUNGARIAN  RHAPSODY.  Although  Liszt 
is  often  thought  of  as  the  creator  of  this  form,  it  was  sev- 
eral works  of  Schubert  which  gave  him  the  idea,  anu 
should  have  credit  for  priority.  These  were  the  Hun- 
garian March,  and  the  Divertissement  a la  Hongroise. 
The  latter,  for  piano,  four  hands  (Opus  54),  Liszt  tran- 
scribed for  piano,  two  hands. 


Programme 

1.  “Entrance  of  the  Guests  into  the  Wartburg,” 

from  “Tannhauser”  Wagner 

2.  Symphony  No.  1,  in  G major,  Op.  21  . . . .Beethoven 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 
II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto  (Allegro  molto  e vivace) 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  molto  e vivace 

3.  Overture  to  “Oberon”  Weber 

Interval 

4.  Prelude  to  “Hansel  and  Gretel” Humperdinck 

5.  “Eili-Eili”  (Trumpet  Solo:  Roger  Voisin) 

6.  “By  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube,”  Waltz.  . .J.  Strauss 

7.  Sixth  Hungarian  Dance  Brahms 

SATURDAY,  JULY  8,  NO  CONCERT 


SUNDAY,  JULY  9,  AT  8.30 


Program  me 

1.  “Pomp  and  Circumstance,”  March  Elgar 

2.  Overture  “The  Roman  Carnival”  Berlioz 

3.  Largo  from  “Xerxes”  Handel 

(Solo  Violin:  Gaston  Elcus) 

4.  Symphonic  Poem,  “Finlandia” Sibelius 

Interval 

5.  Roumanian  Rhapsody  No.  1,  in  A major.  . . .Enesco 

6.  “Entrance  of  the  Little  Fauns,”  from 

‘Cydalise  ’ Pierne 

7.  “Voices  of  Spring,”  Waltz  J.  Strauss 

8.  Aragonaise  from  “Le  Cid” Massenet 


SLAVONIC  DANCE.  In  1877.  Brahms  wrote  to  his 
own  publisher,  Simrock,  urging  him  to  consider  publish- 
ing something  of  Dvorak,  whom  he  recommended  as 
musically  worthy.  He  added  that  the  man  needed  the 
money.  The  next  year,  Dvorak,  as  if  following  the  lead 
of  Brahms  with  his  Hungarian  Dances  for  piano,  four 
hands,  published  an  album  of  eight  Slavonic  Dances.  In 
them  he  idealized  such  characteristic  Slavonic  dance 
movements  as  the  wiP’  Bohemian  “*uriant,”  the  “skoCnfi,” 
or  reel,  and  the  “sous  id.”  or  si  waltz.  In  the  furiant, 
used  as  a climax  to  weddings,  and  also  in  other  festivi- 
ties, the  peasants  stamp  out  a three-four  rhythm,  but 
alternately  accentuate  the  first  and  third  beat,  then  the 
second  beat,  in  successive  measures. 

BY  THE  BEAUTIFUL  BLUE  DANUBE.  Plan  of  the 
composition : Introduction — Succession  of  five  admirably 
compatible  waltzes — Coda,  which  reviews  and  inter- 
mingles material  from  the  five.  With  little  change,  this 
is  the  underlying  form  of  the  younger  Strauss’s  more 
than  4U0  waltzes — or,  shall  we  say,  waltz  suites? 

Brahms  praised  the  clarity  of  the  Waltz  King’s  or- 
chestration. Just  before  Brahms  surrendered  to  the 
weakness  of  his  last  illness,  he  summoned  up  strength 
to 'attend  the  opening  performance  of  Strauss’s  comic 
opera,  “Die  Gdttin  der  Veruunft.” 

DANSE  MACABRE.  Saint-Saens  here  gives  a faith- 
ful orchestral  narration  of  the  events  of  Henri  Cazaiis’s 
poem  describing  what  happens  in  a cemetery  when 
“Death  plays  a dance  tune,  Zig  and  Zig  and  Zig,  on  his 
fiddle.”  Harp  notes  betoken  the  tolling  of  midnight. 
Then  Death  tunes  his  fiddle — in  the  minor.  Use  of  har- 
monics in  the  orchestra's  strings  lends  eeriness  to  the 
tuning.  The  xylophone  creates  the  effect  of  skeletons 
stealing  forth  and  waltzing.  With  the  voice  of  the  oboe, 
one  hears  the  cock  crow  his  signal  of  dawn.  The  skeletons 
scamper  away  and  are  quiet. 


MONDAY,  JULY  10,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

1.  French  Military  March  from  “Algerian 

Suite”  Saint-Saens 

2.  Symphony  No.  2 in  D major Beethoven 

F'irst  two  movements: 

I.  Adagio  molto;  allegro  con  brio 

II.  Larghetto 

3.  Overture  to  “Sakuntala”  Goldmark 

Interval 

4.  P'antasia,  “Ai’da”  Verdi 

5.  Minuet  in  B major,  for  Strings  Bolzoni 

6.  Symphonic  Poem:  “Danse  Macabre”.  ..  .Saint-Saens 

7.  Russian  Sailors’  Dance  from  “Red  Poppy”. . .Gliere 

TUESDAY,  JULY  11,  AT  8.30 
Programme 

1.  Wedding  March  from  “Coq  d’Or”  Rimsky-Korsakov 

2.  Symphony  No.  2 in  D major Beethoven 

Last  two  movements: 

III.  Scherzo  (Allegro) 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

3.  Overture  to  “William  Tell” Rossini 

(Solo  ’Cello:  H.  Droeghmans) 

Interval 

4.  Prelude  to  “Lohengrin”  Wagner 

5.  Hora  Staccato  Dinicu-Heifetz 

6.  Valse  Triste  Sibelius 

7.  “Knightsbridge”  March  from  “London  Suite” 
Eric  Coates 

Wednesday,  July  12,  at  10.30  a.m. 

FIRST  OF  THREE  CHILDREN’S  CONCERTS 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  12,  AT  8.30 


Programme 

Overture  to  “Secret  of  Suzanne” Wolf -Ferrari 

Second  Movement  of  “Unfinished”  Symphony 

Schubert 

Scherzo  from  the  Octet  Mendelssohn 

Rhapsody,  “Espana”  Chabrier 

Interval 


“Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,”  for  Strings Mozart 

1.  Allegro  3.  Menuetto 

2.  Romanze  4.  Rondo 

Prize  Song  from  “Mastersingers  of 


Nuremberg”  Wagner-Wilhelmj 

Perpetual  Motion  J.  Strauss 

Farandole  from  “L’Arlesienne”  Bizet 


* Please  keep  this  Program,, ~ Through  the  JVeek  * 

If  in  any  degree  you  can  help  share  the  financial  support  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  music,  place  a contribution  in  one  of  the  Fund  Boxes 
marked  by  white  pennants  on  the  concert  grounds,  or  mail  it  to  the  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund,  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  St.,  Boston. 


{ lie 

(^J^)osion  cJyrnjjliony 


(SU.edra 


Since  the  players  at  the  Esplanade  Concerts  are  drawn  from  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  it  is  worth  considering  that  the 
concerts  you  are  now  hearing  are  among  the  musical  good  fortunes  which 
derive  from  the  presence  in  the  community  of  one  of  the  greatest  symphony 
orchestras. 

For  nearly  sixty  years  Boston  has  had  in  its  midst  this  large  group  of 
the  finest  musicians,  many  of  them  incomparable  virtuosi.  They  impart  their 
skill  by  teaching  and  give  delight  by  their  playing.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  people  enjoyed  the  Symphony  Hall  Pop  Concerts  this  spring.  Now 
comes  the  summer  season  on  the  Esplanade.  In  August  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor,  give  the  Berkshire  Festival,  to  be 
followed  in  the  autumn  and  winter  by  sixty  Symphony  concerts  under  the 
inspired  leadership  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  The  long  association  of  such  a 
leader  and  such  an  orchestra  has  resulted  in  concerts  which  are  celebrated 
throughout  the  world. 


The  coming  (fifty-ninth)  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  open  in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  13  and  14.  There  will  be,  as  usual, 
two  series  of  six  concerts  each,  on  Monday  evenings  and  Tuesday  afternoons, 
and  two  longer  series  of  twenty-four  concerts  each  on  Friday  afternoons 
and  Saturday  evenings.  Famous  soloists  and  works  of  special  importance 
will  be  announced  early  in  September. 

If  you  are  not  already  a regular  attendant  at  these  winter  concerts, 
you  are  invited  to  inquire  at  the  Subscription  Office  in  Symphony  Hall, 
which  is  kept  open  daily  from  9 A.M.  (Saturdays  9 A.M.  to  12  noon). 

Season  tickets  vary  all  the  way  from  $6  to  $100,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  concerts  and  the  location  of  the  seats.  Fortunately,  Symphony 
Hall’s  perfect  acoustics  makes  the  location  relatively  unimportant. 

By  calling  at  the  Subscription  Office  you  can  see  the  diagrams  of  the 
Shed  at  “Tanglewood”  and  of  Symphony  Hall  which  is  open  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  seats  themselves.  Season  tickets  carry  with  them  renewal  and 
other  privileges.  (Telephone  Commonwealth  1492.) 


Esplanade  Concerts 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

♦ * Eleventh  Season  - • 

Every  Evening  at  8:30  . July  6 to  30,  1939  (omitting  Saturdays) 
and  three  Children’s  Concerts  on  Wednesday  Mornings  at  10:30 


Founded  by  Arthur  Fiedler  in  the  Summer  of  1929. 

The  only  annual  free  outdoor  concerts  by  members  of  a major 
symphony  orchestra. 

Maintenance  of  these  performances  free  of  admission  charge 
is  made  possible  by  public-spirited  individuals  who  give  to  the  Es- 
planade Concerts  Fund  on  behalf  of  those  unable  to  give. 

Contributions  may  be  mailed  to:  The  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund, 
Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street,  Boston.  Or  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  fund  boxes  attached  to  posts  marked  by  white  pennants 
on  the  concert  grounds. 


Eleventh  Season  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts  * Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


THURSDAY,  JULY  13,  AT  8.30 

1.  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  55, 

“Eroica”  Beethoven 

First  two  movements: 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  adagio  assai 

2.  Prelude  in  E major,  from  Sixth  Violin 

Sonata  Bach-Cailliet 

Interval 

3.  Marche  Slave  Tchaikovsky 

4.  The  Swan  (’Cello  Solo:  H.  Droeghmans)  Saint-Saens 

5.  “Emperor”  Waltz  J.  Strauss 

6.  “Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,”  March Sousa 


FRIDAY,  JULY  14,  AT  8.30 
Paul  Cherkassky,  Guest  Conductor 

1.  March,  “Le  Regiment  de  Sambre  et 

Meuse”  Planquette-Turlet 

2.  Overture  to  the  Opera,  “May 

Night”  Rimsky-Korsakov 

3.  Prelude  to  the  Opera,  “Khovanstchina”  Moussorgsky 

(This  year  is  the  centennial  of  his  birth) 

4.  Symphonic  Poem,  “The  Moldau” Smetana 

Interval 

5.  Fantasia,  “I  Pagliacci” Leoncavallo 

6.  Intermezzo  from  the  Opera,  “Goyescas”.  . Granados 

7.  Suite,  “Caucasian  Sketches” Ippolitov-lvanov 

a.  In  the  Mountain  Pass.  b.  In  the  Village. 
(Solo  Viola:  Albert  Bernard;  English  Horn 
Solo:  Louis  Speyer),  c.  Procession  of  the  Sardar. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  15,  NO  CONCERT 


SUNDAY,  JULY  16,  AT  8.30 

1.  Prelude  to  the  Third  Act,  “Lohengrin” Wagner 

2.  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  55, 

“Eroica”  Beethoven 

Last  two  movements: 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

3.  Bacchanale  from  “Samson  and  Delilah”. Saint-Saens 

Interval 

4.  Ouverture  Solennelle,  “1812”  Tchaikovsky 

5.  Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes 

Arr.  for  Strings  by  Pochon 

6.  “Wine,  Woman  and  Song,”  Waltz J.  Strauss 

7.  Entrance  of  the  Boyards Halvorsen 


Ra  ’ im  7 tes 

Eroica.  This  shares  with  the  Fifth  Symphony  the 
choice  of  some  critics  for  the  highest  place  among 
Beethoven’s  nine. 

Beethoven  dedicated  his  Third  Symphony  while  in 
manuscript  to  Napoleon,  whom  he  had  admired  as  a hero 
of  the  French  Revolution,  who  advanced  the  cause  of 
government  by  the  people.  When  he  learned  that  this 
hero  of  a new  republic  had  crowned  himself  Emperor, 
Beethoven  in  frenzied  disappointment  ripped  the  dedi- 
cation from  the  manuscript.  When  the  symphony  was 
published,  its  title  page  omitted  the  name  of  Napoleon, 
and  bore  the  inscription : “Composed  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  a great  man.” 

The  Moldau.  This  is  one  of  six  symphonic  poems 
comprising  the  work,  “My  Fatherland,”  in  which  Smetana 
creates  musical  pictures  of  the  scenes  and  legends  of  his 
native  Bohemia  in  Czechoslovakia.  In  this  particular 
piece,  the  composer  describes  the  meeting  of  two  streams 
— one  cool  and  calm,  one  warm  and  rippling  — to  form 
the  Moldau  River,  after  passing  through  charming  wood- 
land scenes.  Huntsmen’s  horns  are  heard,  and  peasants 
dancing  in  a wedding  in  a grove.  After  the  nymphs  of 
water  and  wood  hold  dance  revels,  heralds  of  ancient 
kings  and  knights  seem  to  sound  their  horns,  then  the 
river  noisily  mingles  with  the  Rapids  of  Saint  John,  and 
finally  its  rushing  sound  fades  away  into  the  distance. 

Fourth  Symphony.  It  shows  Beethoven  in  one  of  his 
longest-continued  spel'  f good-lr  or,  and  is  technically 

notable  for  the  excelli proportic-mg  of  its  movements, 

its  general  grace  and  beauty. 

Wine,  Woman,  and  Song.  Strauss’s  nineteenth  work 
after  his  “Blue  Danube.” 

Triumphal  March  from  “Aida.”  Rhadames,  brilliant 
young  Egyptian  general,  returns  victorious  from  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Ethiopians. 

Among  those  witnessing  his  triumphant  reception  is 
Ai'da,  slave  to  Amneris,  princess  of  Egypt.  Aida’s  secret 
is  that  she  really  is  princess  of  Ethiopia.  Also,  she 
secretly  is  a rival  with  Amneris  for  the  affections  of 
Rhadames,  even  though  he  has  conquered  her  native 
land.  As  Aida  finds  herself  rejoicing  over  the  military 
success  of  Rhadames,  she  is  horrified  to  find  that  he  has 
brought  back  as  captive  her  father,  Amonasro,  King  of 
Ethiopia. 

Overture  to  “Russlan  and  Ludmilla.”  Glinka  has 
been  called  the  father  of  Russian  music.  Ilis  historical 
operas  with  their  brilliantly  colored  music  inspired  a 
whole  school  of  Russian  composers.  The  story  of  “Russian 
and  Ludmilla”  was  derived  from  an  old  folk  tradition 
by  the  great  Russian  poet  Pushkin.  It  tells  of  Ludmilla, 
the  daughter  of  an  ancient  king  of  Kiev,  of  how  she 
was  carried  away  by  a magician  and  how  her  father 
sent  three  knights  to  bring  her  back,  promising  her  hand 
to  the  rescuer. 


MONDAY,  JULY  17,  AT  8.30 


1.  Triumphal  March  from  “A'ida” Verdi 

2.  Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major Beethoven 

First  two  movements: 


I.  Adagio:  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

3.  Overture  to  the  Opera  “Russian  and 

Ludmilla”  Glinka 

Interval 

4.  Prelude  and  Love-Death  from  “Tristan 

and  Isolde”  Wagner 

5.  Minuet  from  Suite  “L’Arlesienne,”  No.  2 Bizet 

6.  Song  Without  Words Tchaikovsky 

7.  Hungarian  Czardas,  “Ghost  of  the 

Warrior”  Grossman 


TUESDAY,  JULY  18,  AT  8.30 
Francis  Findlay,  Guest  Conductor 


1.  Military  March  Schubert 

2.  Symphony  in  E-flat,  No.  39  Mozart 

I.  Adagio:  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  F'inale 

3.  Overture  to  “Der  Freischiitz”  Weber 

Interval 

4.  Suite,  “L’Arlesienne,”  No.  1 Bizet 

a.  Prelude  b.  Minuet  c.  Carillon 

5.  Fantasia:  “Faust”  Gounod 

6.  “Wiener  Blut,”  Waltz  J.  Strauss 


Wednesday,  July  19,  at  10.30  A.M. 
SECOND  CHILDREN’S  CONCERT 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  19,  AT  8.30 

1.  Military  Polonaise  C hopin-Glazounov 

2.  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  4 Beethoven 

Last  two  movements: 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

3.  Overture  to  “Tannhauser”  Wagner 

Interval 

4.  Overture,  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  Nicolai 

5.  “Spring,”  for  Strings  Grieg 

6.  “Waltz  of  the  Flowers,”  from  Suite, 

“Nutcracker”  Tchaikovsky 

7.  “Procession  of  Bacchus,”  from  “Sylvia” Delibes 


* Please  keep  tins  Pi  oramh  through  the  Week  * 

If  in  any  degree  you  can  help  share  the  financial  support  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  music,  place  a contribution  in  one  of  the  Fund  Boxes 
marked  by  white  pennants  on  the  concert  grounds,  or  mail  it  to  the  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund,  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  St.,  Boston. 


I/^boui  live 
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Qr'Ura 


Since  the  players  at  the  Esplanade  Concerts  are  drawn  from  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  it  is  worth  considering  that  the 
concerts  you  are  now  hearing  are  among  the  musical  good  fortunes  which 
derive  from  the  presence  in  the  community  of  one  of  the  greatest  symphony 
orchestras. 

For  nearly  sixty  years  Boston  has  had  in  its  midst  this  large  group  of 
the  finest  musicians,  many  of  them  incomparable  virtuosi.  They  impart  their 
skill  by  teaching  and  give  delight  by  their  playing.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  people  enjoyed  the  Symphony  Hall  Pop  Concerts  this  spring.  Now 
comes  the  summer  season  on  the  Esplanade.  In  August  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor,  give  the  Berkshire  Festival,  to  be 
followed  in  the  autumn  and  winter  by  sixty  Symphony  concerts  under  the 
inspired  leadership  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  The  long  association  of  such  a 
leader  and  such  an  orchestra  has  resulted  in  concerts  which  are  celebrated 
throughout  the  world. 


The  coming  (fifty-ninth)  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  open  in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  13  and  14.  There  will  be,  as  usual, 
two  series  of  six  concerts  each,  on  Monday  evenings  and  Tuesday  afternoons, 
and  two  longer  series  of  twenty-four  concerts  each  on  Friday  afternoons 
and  Saturday  evenings.  Famous  soloists  and  works  of  special  importance 
will  be  announced  early  in  September. 

If  you  are  not  already  a regular  attendant  at  these  winter  concerts, 
you  are  invited  to  inquire  at  the  Subscription  Office  in  Symphony  Hall, 
which  is  kept  open  daily  from  9 a.m.  (Saturdays  9 a.m.  to  12  noon). 

Season  tickets  vary  all  the  way  from  $6  to  $100,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  concerts  and  the  location  of  the  seats.  Fortunately,  Symphony 
Hall’s  perfect  acoustics  makes  the  location  relatively  unimportant. 

By  calling  at  the  Subscription  Office  you  can  see  the  diagrams  of  the 
Shed  at  “Tanglewood”  and  of  Symphony  Hall  which  is  open  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  seats  themselves.  Season  tickets  carry  with  them  renewal  and 
other  privileges.  (Telephone  Commonwealth  1492.) 


Esplanade  Concerts 

.Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

« . - Eleventh  Season  - * ♦ 

Every  Evening  at  8:30  • July  6 to  30,  1939  (omitting  Saturdays) 
and  three  Children’s  Concerts  on  Wednesday  Mornings  at  10:30 


Founded  by  Arthur  Fiedler  in  the  Summer  of  1929. 

These  concerts  are  dependent  on 
contributions  of  the  general  public* 

Contributors  may  use  Fund  Boxes  attached  to  posts  marked  by 
white  pennants  on  the  ooncert  grounds. 

Or  contributions  may  be  mailed  to:  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund, 
Trust  Dept.,  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Eleventh  Season  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts  * Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


THURSDAY,  JULY  20,  AT  8.30 


1.  Overture  to  “Egmont”  Beethoven 

2.  Symphony  No.  5 in  C minor,  Op.  67  ...  .Beethoven 


I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Allegro 

Interval 

3.  Overture  to  “Die  Fledermaus”  Strauss 

4.  Ave  Maria  Schubert-Wilhelmj 

Solo  violin:  Gaston  Elcus 

5.  From  Suite  “Nutcracker”  Tchaikovsky 

a.  Miniature  Overture  b.  Trepak 

c.  Waltz  of  the  Flowers 

6.  ’Mid  Thunder  and  Lightning,  Polka J.  Strauss 


FRIDAY,  JULY  21,  AT  8.30 

1.  Polonaise  from  “Eugen  Onegin”  Tchaikovsky 

2.  Symphony  No.  6 in  F major,  Op.  68, 

“Pastorale”  Beethoven 

First  two  movements: 

I.  Awakening  of  Joyful  Feelings  on 
Arrival  in  the  Country 


II.  Scene  by  the  Brook 

3.  Spanish  Dance  from  “Vida  Breve”  de  Falla 

Interval 

4.  Italian  Caprice  Tchaikovsky 

5.  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry 

Arranged  by  Percy  Grainger 

6.  “Roses  from  the  South,”  Waltzes  J.  Strauss 

7.  “Only  One  Vienna,”  March  Schrammel 


SATURDAY,  JULY  22,  NO  CONCERT 

SUNDAY,  JULY  23,  AT  8.30 
Wheeler  Beckett,  Guest  Conductor 

1.  Overture  “Abduction  from  the  Harem”  . . . .Mozart 

2.  Good  Friday  Spell  from  “Parsifal”  Wagner 

3.  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Ouverture- 

Fantasia  Tchaikovsky 

Interval 

4.  “Cinderella,”  Tone  Poem  W . Beckett 

5.  Negro  Chant  Roderick  White 

6.  Overture  “Russian  Easter”  Rimsky-Korsakov 


Random  Notes 

Overture  to  "Egmont.” 

Beethoven  wrote  this  work  expressly  to  be  played  in 
the  theatre  before  performances  of  Goethe’s  tragedy, 
"Egmont.”  He  composed  the  overture  while  deeply  stirred 
over  reading  the  drama.  Goethe  depicted  the  struggle 
of  the  Flemish  nobleman,  the  count  of  Egmont,  to  free 
the  Netherlands  from  the  oppression  of-  Spain.  Egmont 
was  captured  by  treachery  and  executed,  but  his  inspir- 
ing example  lived  on. 

Fifth  Symphony.  Beethoven  here  has  created  one 
of  the  greatest  of  symphonies  from  his  own  or  any  other 
hand.  Besides  its  tremendous  dramatic  force  and  deep 
emotional  content,  it  is  an  amazing  technical  feat. 
Everything  is  evolved  from  endless  resourcefulness  in 
manipulating  the  first  four  notes.  These  the  composer 
said  might  be  coupled  with  German  words  which,  freely 
translated,  mean : "Thus  does  Fate  knock.” 

Sixth  Symphony.  Beethoven  wrote  on  the  manu- 
script : “Memories  of  Country  Life.”  On  the  score  he 
printed  the  remark : “Rather  expressive  of  sensations 
than  of  painting.”  The  words  describing  the  movements 
are  also  by  Beethoven. 

“Cinderella,"  Tone  Poem.  The  music  tells  the  story 
of  Cinderella.  Brooding  by  the  ashes  because  she  has 
been  forbidden  to  go  to  the  Ball,  she  falls  asleep.  She 
dreams  of  waltzing  with  the  Prince.  Rudely  shaken  by 
her  cruel  stepmother,  she  is  awakened  and  told  to  work. 
Cinderella  utters  a prayer  ( horn  quartet),  which  is 
answered  by  the  appearance  of  the  fairy  godmother, 
who  proceeds  to  transform  the  pumpkin  into  a coach 
and  the  mice  into  horses,  etc.,  and  Cinderella  gallops 
away  in  the  coach.  Arriving  at  the  Ball,  her  entrance 
is  heralded  by  a trumpet,  and  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  page  she  says  her  name  is  Cinderella 
(clarinet).  Waltzing  with  the  Prince,  she  forgets  her 
promise  to  leave  before  12  o’clock  and  the  hour  sud- 
denly strikes.  Hurrying  away,  she  drops  her  slipper. 

Seventh  Symphony.  This  might  be  called  the  Celtic 
Symphony,  for  in  it  Beethoven  uses  themes  from  several 
Irish  folk  tunes  of  which  he  had  been  making  arrange- 
ments : “Kitty  Coleramie,”  and  “Nora  Creina.” 

Overture  to  “The  Barber  of  Seville.” 

There  is  a legend  that  Rossini  worked  on  the  composi- 
tion of  this  opera  while  in  bed,  and  that  when  a breeze 
whisked  the  overture  out  the  window,  he  was  too  lazy 
to  rise  and  retrieve  it.  Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
Rossini  borrowed  an  overture  for  “The  Barber”  from 
among  his  previous  operas.  This  is  attested  by  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  music  used  by  the  Pops  orchestra.  Their 
title-pages  read : “Overture  to  ‘Elisabeth,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land.’ ” In  turn,  the  “Elisabeth”  overture  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  “Aureliano  in  Palmira.” 

Eighth  Symphony.  Sad,  worried,  in  ill  health  when 
he  composed  this,  Beethoven  here  gives  us  one  of  his 
most  joyous  works. 


MONDAY,  JULY  24,  AT  8.30 

1.  Overture  “Dedication  of  the  House,” 

Op.  124  Beethoven 

2.  Symphony  No.  6 in  F major,  Op.  68, 

“Pastorale”  Beethoven 

Last  two  movements: 

III.  Jolly  Gathering  of  the  Country  People 

IV.  The  Storm — Joyful  and  Thankful 

Feelings  after  the  Storm 

3.  Ballet  Music  from  “A'ida”  Verdi 

a.  Dance  of  the  Little  Black  Slaves  b.  Ballabile 

Interval 

4.  Polovetzkian  Dances  from  “Prince  Igor”.  .Borodin 

5.  Reve  Angelique  Rubinstein 

6.  “Vienna  Citizens,”  Waltz  Ziehrer 

7.  American  Patrol  Meacham 

TUESDAY,  JULY  25,  AT  8.30 

1.  Symphony  No.  7 in  A major,  Op.  92  . . . .Beethoven 
I.  Poco  sostenuto:  Vivace  III.  Scherzo:  Presto 

II.  Allegretto  IV.  Allegro  con  brio 

Interval 

2.  Overture  to  “The  Barber  of  Seville” Rossini 

3.  “Meditation”  from  “Thai's”  Massenet 

Solo  violin:  Gaston  Elcus 

4.  Suite  “La  Source”  Delibes 

a.  Scarf  Dance  b.  Love  Scene 

c.  Variation  d.  Circassian  Dance 

5.  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  Valerius 

Wednesday,  July  26,  at  10.30  A.M. 

THIRD  AND  FINAL  CHILDREN’S  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  26,  AT  8.30 

1.  Overture  to  “Euryanthe”  Weber 

2.  Symphony  No.  8 in  F major,  Op.  93 Beethoven 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e con  brio 


II.  Allegretto  scherzando 
III.  Tempo  di  menuetto  IV.  Allegro  vivace 
Interval 

3.  Ballet  Suite  Rameau-Mottl 

a.  Menuet  from  “Platee” 

b.  Musette  from  “Fetes  d’Hebe” 

c.  Tambourin  from  “Fetes  d’Hebe” 

4.  Traumerei  Schumann 

5.  From  “Faust”  Ballet  Gounod 

a.  Valse  b.  Dance  of  Phryne  c.  Bacchanale 

6.  Finale  of  “Dance  of  the  Hours,”  from 

“La  Gioconda”  Ponchielli 


★ Please  keep  this  Programme  through  the  Week  * 

If  in  any  degree  you  can  help  share  the  financial  support  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  music,  place  a contribution  in  one  of  the  Fund  Boxes 
marked  by  white  pennants  on  the  concert  grounds,  or  mail  it  to  the  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund,  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  St.,  Boston. 


The^  ^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


in  Symphony  Hall 


There  is  certainly  a pleasure  of  its  own  in  listening  to  music  on  a summer 
evening,  under  the  stars.  But  this  is  a moment,  too,  to  contemplate  the  fullei 
and  richer  musical  enjoyments  of  the  winter  season.  . 

The  Esplanade  players  are  a portion  of  the  110  virtuosos  who  comprise  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  their  remarkable  conductor, 
has  brought  the  Orchestra  to  an  unmatched  degree  of  tonal  eloquence  and  per- 
fection in  performance.  When  Koussevitzky  conducts  the  orchestra  in  New  York 
and  other  cities  during  the  six  weeks  of  travelling  which  intersperse  the  season, 
every  seat  is  taken  for  every  concert,  and  each  is  remembered  as  an  outstanding 

event  of  the  musical  year.  , , . , - , 

Boston  is  fortunate  in  having  its  Orchestra  from  October  through  April,  for 
two  series  of  twenty-four  concerts  each,  on  Friday  afternoons  and  Satui  day 
evenings,  and  for  two  shorter  series  of  six  concerts  each  (approximately  once  a 
month)  on  Monday  evenings  and  Tuesday  afternoons.  Symphony  Hall,  the  home 
of  the  Orchestra,  is  acoustically  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

For  those  who  may  wish  for  further  particu'ars  about  the  winter  season,  the 
subscription  office  in  Symphony  Hall  is  open  daily  from  9 to  5 (until  noon  on 
Saturdays).  Season  tickets  range  from  $6  to  $100. 


The  annual  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  by. the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Serge  Koussevitzky  conductor,  will  be  given  at  “Tanglewood" 
(between  Lenox  and  Stockbridge,  Mass.)  Thursday  Evening,  August  3, 
Saturday  Evening,  August  5.  Sunday  Afternoon,  August  6,  Thursday  Eve- 
ning August  10,  Saturday  Evening,  August  12,  Sunday  Afternoon,  August 
13.  Diagrams  of  the  Shed  at  “Tanglewood”  may  be  seen  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Route  9 Route  20 


Boston 

Berkshire  Festival— August 


Route  1 83 

• if  “Tanglewood” 

Lenox 


3-5-6,  10-12-13 


Esplanade  Concerts 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


» ♦ * ♦ Eleventh  Season  •»  - - •* 

Every  Evening  at  8:30  . Jvdy  6 to  28,  1939  (omitting  Saturdays) 
and  three  Children’s  Concerts  on  Wednesday  Mornings  at  10:30 


EDWARD  HATCH  MEMORIAL  * storrow  memorial  embankment 

TO  BE  BUILT  1939-1940  THROUGH  MARIA  HATCH  BEQUEST 
RICHARD  SHAW,  ARCHITECT 


Founded  by  Arthur  Fiedler  in  the  Summer  of  1929. 

These  concerts  are  dependent  on 
contributions  of  the  general  public* 

Contributors  may  use  Fund  Boxes  attached  to  posts  marked  by 
white  pennants  on  the  concert  grounds. 

Or  contributions  may  be  mailed  to:  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund, 
Trust  Dept.,  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Eleventh  Season  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts  * Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


THIRD  AND  FINAL  CHILDREN’S  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  26,  AT  10.30  A.M. 


1.  Triumphal  Procession  from  “Ai'da” Verdi 

2.  Third  Movement  of  Symphony  No.  IV .Tchaikovsky 

Pizzicato  ostinato 

3.  Overture  to  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  Nicolai 

4.  Three  German  Dances  Mozart 

5.  Slavic  March  Tchaikovsky 

6.  Vibraphone  Solo:  “Jingle  Jangle” McBride 

Lawrence  White 

7.  The  Harmonica  Player  Guion 

8.  Pomp  and  Circumstance  Elgar 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  26,  AT  8.30 

1.  Overture  to  “Euryanthe”  Weber 

2.  Symphony  No.  8 in  F major,  Op.  93 Beethoven 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e con  brio 
II.  Allegretto  scherzando 


III.  Tempo  di  menuetto  IV.  Allegro  vivace 


Interval 

3.  Ballet  Suite  Rameau-Mottl 

a.  Menuet  from  “Platee” 

b.  Musette  from  “Fetes  d’Hebe” 

c.  Tambourin  from  “Fetes  d’Hebe” 

4.  Traumerei  Schumann 

5.  From  “Faust”  Ballet  Gounod 

a.  Valse  b.  Dance  of  Phryne  c.  Bacchanale 

6.  Finale  of  “Dance  of  the  Hours,”  from 

“La  Gioconda”  Ponchielli 


THURSDAY,  JULY  27,  AT  8.30 


Charles  O’Connell,  Guest  Conductor 

1.  Overture  to  “Marriage  of  Figaro” Mozart 

2.  Symphony  in  B minor  “Unfinished” Schubert 

I.  Allegro  moderato 
II.  Andante  con  moto 

3.  Invitation  to  the  Dance Weber-Berlioz 

Interval 

4.  Entrance  of  the  Gods  into  Walhalla,  from 

“Das  Rheingold”  Wagner 

5.  Prelude  in  E major  ) 

Air  for  the  G String  [ J.  S.  Bach 

Fugue  a la  Gigue  \ Arranged  by  Cailliet 

“Komm  Siisser  Tod” J.  S.  Bach 

Arranged  by  O’Connell 

6.  Symphonic  Poem  “Finlandia” Sibelius 


Rai  jm  ^ )tes 

TRIUMPHAL  MARCH  FROM  “AIDA.”  Rhadames, 
brilliant  young  Egyptian  general,  returns  victorious  from 
an  expedition  against  tlie  Ethiopians. 

JINGLE-JANGLE.  Composed  specially  to  capitalize 
the  abilities  of  the  present  soloist,  Lawrence  White. 

Robert  McBride,  native  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  now  is 
professor  of  music  in  Bennington  College,  Vt.,  and 
winner  of  a Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  1-937.  He  is  an 
able  performer  on  the  clarinet. 

HARMONICA  PLAYER.  David  Guion  is  a forty-four 
year-old  native  and  resident  Texan.  Self-taught  iu  com- 
position, he  studied  piano  in  the  Vienna  Conservatory. 

“UNFINISHED”  SYMPHONY.  In  sheer  beauty  of 
poetic  expression  — in  exquisiteness  of  tone  color ; the 
wonderful  matching,  contrasting,  and  interplay  of  strings 
and  woodwinds : in  continuous  power  to  stir  poignant  re- 
sponses iu  the  listener  — - this  is  a complete  masterpiece. 
It  is  "unfinished”  only  in  the  sense  that  Schubert  entitled 
it  “Symphony  in  B minor,”  but  completed  only  two  move- 
ments, instead  of  the  four  conventionally  required  of  a 
symphony.  A few  measures  for  a third  movement  were 
left  by  Schubert  — some  scored  for  instruments,  some 
sketched  in  preliminary  piano  form.  Why  the  composition 
was  abandoned  remains  a mystery  after  much  research. 
It  is  possible  that  Schubert  felt  the  work  to  be  artistically 
complete  with  the  tw  movemen* 

SYMPHONY  NO.  9.  The  last  symphony  completed  by 
Beethoven,  who.  however,  left  sketchy  notes  for  a tenth. 
In  composing  it.  Beethoven  seemed  to  find  an  orchestra 
alone  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  ideal  effects  for  which 
he  was  striving.  After  employing  the  orchestra  with 
magnificent  result  in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  he  then 
wrote  for  chorus  and  mixed  vocal  quartet,  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment  and  combined  them  in  a tremendous 
climax.  Beethoven  drew  his  inspiration  fifteen  years  pre- 
viously from  the  "Ode  to  .Toy”  by  the  poet  Schiller.  He 
far  surpassed  the  artistic  merit  of  the  poem,  which  was 
really  a drinking-song.  From  words  intended  by  the  poet 
as  a shout  of  revelry,  Beethoven  caught  up  and  glorified 
the  theme  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  uniting  in 
brotherly  understanding. 

RIDE  OF  THE  VALKYRIES. 

Act  Three  of  "Die  Walkuere”  (The  Valkyrie)  opens 
with  this  music. 

It  betokens  the  assembling,  mounted  on  winged  horses, 
of  Briinnehilde  and  her  eight  sister- Valkyries  — the 
War  God  Wotan’s  warrior  daughters,  whose  mission  is 
to  gather  up  heroes  slain  in  battle,  and  ride  up  through 
the  skies  with  them  to  Valhalla,  heaven  of  heroes  in  the 
old  Teutonic  myths. 

Motifs  in  the  music  actually  symbolize  the  neighing 
and  pawing  of  the  winged  steeds,  amid  the  re-echoed 
cries  of  the  Valkyries  to  each  other. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

At  11:30  Wednesday  morning,  July  26,  immediately 
following  the  Children’s  Concert,  there  will  be  a cere- 
mony of  breaking  ground  for  the  new  Edward  Hatch 
Memorial  Concert  Shell.  Those  attending  the  children’s 
concert,  and  the  public  at  large  are  invited  to  attend. 


FINAL  PROGRAMME  11th  SEASON 

FRIDAY,  JULY  28,  AT  8.30 


1.  Overture,  “Academic  Festival”  Brahms 

2.  First  Movement:  Symphony  No.  9,  in 

D minor,  Op.  125  Beethoven 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 

3.  Ride  of  the  Valkyries Wagner 

Interval 

4.  Rhapsody,  “Espana”  Chabrier 

5.  Violin  solo,  “Dreams”  Wagner 

Gaston  Elcus 

6.  Hora  Staccato  Dinicu-Heifetz 

7.  Finale  of  the  Fourth  Symphony Tchaikovsky 


“SQUALUS”  DISASTER  BENEFIT 

At  the  instance  of  several  prominent  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  New  Hampshire,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission, 
Arthur  Fiedler  and  an  orchestra  of  Boston  Symphony 
musicians  have  been  invited  to  give  a concert  for  the 
benefit  for  the  families  of  victims  of  the  submarine 
“Squalus”  disaster.  This  concert  will  take  place  Sunday 
afternoon,  July  30,  at  four  o’clock,  in  “Opera  Field” 
on  the  estate  of  Arthur  Hobson  at  Little  Boar’s  Head, 
Rye  Beach,  New  Hampshire. 


* Please  keep  this  P.  ^gram,..e  through  the  JVeek  * 

If  in  any  degree  you  can  help  share  the  financial  support  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  music,  place  a contribution  in  one  of  the  Fund  Boxes 
marked  by  white  pennants  on  the  concert  grounds,  or  mail  it  to  the  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund,  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  St.,  Boston. 


TIo(Lj  ^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


in  Symphony  Hall 

There  is  certainly  a pleasure  of  its  own  in  listening  to  music  on  a summer 
evening,  under  the  stars.  But  this  is  a moment,  too,  to  contemplate  the  fuller 
and  richer  musical  enjoyments  of  the  winter  season.  . 

The  Esplanade  players  are  n portion  of  the  110  virtuosos  who  comprise  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Serge  Koussevitzky.  their  remarkable  conductor, 
has  brought  the  Orchestra  to  an  unmatched  degree  of  tonal  eloquence  and  per- 
fection in  performance.  When  Koussevitzky  conducts  the  orchestra  in  New  York 
and  other  cities  during  the  six  weeks  of  travelling  which  intersperse  the  season, 
every  seat  is  taken  for  every  concert,  and  each  is  remembered  as  an  outstanding 
event  of  the  musical  year.  ^ . . ..  , . f,ir 

Boston  is  fortunate  in  having  its  Orchestra  from  October  tlnough  April,  for 
two  series  of  twenty-four  concerts  each,  on  Friday  afternoons  and  SaturdJ  y 
evenings  and  for  two  shorter  series  of  six  concerts  each  (approximately  once  a 
month)  on  Monday  evenings  and  Tuesday  afternoons.  Symphony  Hall,  the  home 
of  the  Orchestra,  is  acoustically  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

° For  those  who  may  wish  for  further  particulars  about  the  winter  season,  the 
subscription  office  in  Symphony  Hall  is  open  daily  from  9 to  o (until  noon  on 
Saturdays).  Season  tickets  range  from  .$6  to  $100. 

The  annual  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Serge  Koussevitzky  conductor,  will  be  given  at  “Tanglewood 
(between  Lenox  and  Stockbridge,  Mass.)  Thursday  Evening,  August  3. 
Saturday  Evening,  August  5,  Sunday  Afternoon,  August  6,  Thursday  Eve- 
ning August  10,  Saturday  Evening.  August  12.  Sunday  Afternoon.  August 
13.  Diagrams  of  the  Shed  at  “Tanglewood”  may  be  seen  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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Berkshire  Festival — August  3-5-6,  10-12-13 


■if  “Tanglewood” 


